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THE FOUNDERING OF THE STEAMSHIP CENTRAL AMERICA. 



BY H. D. BARROWS. 



[Read December 6, 1896.] 

The loss off Cape Hatteras of the steamer "Central America," 
with some 500 passengers, mostly from the Pacific Coast, Saturday 
night, November 12, 1857, was a disaster that caused a profound sen- 
sation at the time throughout the country, but especially in Califor- 
nia, because so many of the passengers on board that ill-fated ship 
were Calif ornians. The writer of these lines came very near being 
one of the number, as he had intended to have left San Francisco on 
the steamer that would have connected with the "Central America," 
but at the last moment he decided to take the next steamer, which 
he did, passing over the same route two weeks later. We first heard 
of the loss at Havana, off the mouth of the harbor where our steamer 
called to leave passengers destined for New Orleans, in case the con- 
necting steamer had not left. We did not enter the harbor of Ha- 
vana because of the existence there of yellow fever. The captain or 
the port came out and hailed us and informed our captain, who did 
not understand Spanish, in broken English, that the New Orleans 
steamer had left, and then immediately added in Spanish : "The 'Cen- 
tral America' has been lost with 500 passengers," which sad news 
was corroborated at Key West where we arrived next morning. 

On my return from the East, in the following December, I made 
the acquaintance of a fellow-passenger on the steamer, who was on 
the "Central America" at the time she foundered, who was returning 
from his eastern trip to his home in Oregon. 

In looking over my old papers lately, I came across the following 
account of his experiences and impressions of that terrible sea 
tragedy, as I took it down from his lips. My memorandum is dated 
and reads as follows: 

Steamer "John L. Stephens," 
Off Lower California, Dec. 26, 1857. 

I have made the acquaintance of a gentleman on board •who wai 
on the ill-fated "Central America" at the time of her wreck. He was 
12 hours in the water after she went down, but was finally picked 
up by the Norwegian barque "Ellen," and is now on his way to Ore- 
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gon where he resides. His name is John D. Dement of Oregon City. 

The experiences of an eye-witness of that awful calamity cauuwt 
but prove interesting. The public has a right to know all thatjcan 
be known of the circumstances attending the disaster, so 
far as they indicate the causes that led to it. 

Mr. Dement is a muscular, well-built man, rather above the av- 
erage stature, with strong nerves, and apparently he is capable of 
retaining his presence of mind in emergencies — to which qualities he 
has been indebted under Providence for the preservation of his life 
on several occasions. 

He was on the "Texas," a year ago, when she put into Norfolk in 
distress ; and also on this same "John L. Stephens" last year, off the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec, in a heavy gale, when, in both cases, he thinks, 
the storm was fully as severe as that in which the "Central Amer- 
ica" was lost. The "Stephens," a year ago this very upward trip, 
with our present Captain Pearson in command, was disabled by the 
breaking of the frame work which supported her engine, so that 
water rushed in at every revolution of her shaft. The passengers 
were ordered below, and Capt. Pearson remained above almost alone, 
being obliged to walk the deck in his stocking feet; the bulwarks 
were washed away, and a portion of one of her wheel houses was 
broken in; the cattle on board were washed overboard and lost, and 
the ship was kept to the wind with only enough steam on to keep her 
from drifting; she finally rode it out, but, of course, made no head- 
way till the storm abated. If her shaft had broken, or her fires had 
been put out, she would still have had the resource left of sail to 
have scud before the wind; otherwise she must have laid in the 
trough of the sea and gone to the bottom — as did the "Central 
America." 

Mr. Dement says that the foremast of the latter was cut away 
in the early part of the storm, as they said to him, "to keep her from 
blowing over on her side so much." That, in his opinion, was one 
fatal mistake among many others. He thinks that even the "George 
Law" need not have been lost, as it was, from similar causes, in this 
same storm. He believes the fault in the case of the "Central 
America" did not lie entirely nor principally with Captain Herndon, 
nor with his engineers — they were the faithful but straitened em- 
ploye's of a heartless, greedy, money-making company. When the 
steamer, on the same trip, was coaling at Havana, it came out in 
the presence of Mr. Dement and others that Captain Herndon could 
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not do what he would. When called on for more hands to assist, ht 
was obliged to confess that he could not furnish them; that, in tact, 
he hardly had half a crew. It also came out during their distress, 
before the steamer went down, when some carpentering was needed, 
that there was no carpenter among the crew, nor even a set of tools 
worth the name! For one of the passengers, a western man, cam* 
forward, after bailing had been kept up for a long time, and said 
that he was a ship carpenter, and offered to make a pump, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that tools and materials sufficient 
could be found to make one — a wooden one — but in which he finally 
succeeded. And the pump did good service, Mr. Dement said, as 
long as it lasted or till it wore out. 

He says he saw but three axes, but other persons were using 
these. He was unable to get one to cut away some part of the upptr 
works with which to construct a raft. He tried to wrench off some 
of the doors, but could not, so he waited, hoping to get one of the 
axes, but without success, when he finally gave it up. Afterwards 
he spoke to the mate about it, who told him that there had been 
more axes on board, but in using them to cut away the masts they 
had been spoilt and some had been dropped down in the hold or lost 
overboard. 

Mr. Dement says that when water was first discovered in the 
hold by passengers, it was several feet deep, and trunks were float- 
ing about in every direction; the steamer was leaking around the 
lower portholes or "dead lights," which might have been tight at 
first, but as they were badly rust-eaten, or surrounded by verdigris 
between them and the wood, they had often been covered with paint, 
etc., they early began to let in water. Afterwards, on Saturday, 
when timbers and settees began to float about in the lower cabin, 
many of these dead-lights were knocked out altogether, and Mr. De- 
ment saw large streams of water pouring in through the apertures. 
He is sure that the "donkey pump" was in working order, but the 
fires being out, of course it was useless, for the coal was wet, and, 
besides, it was dangerous to go down into the coal holds on account 
of floating timbers and heat, etc., and therefore they did not suc- 
ceed in getting up steam in the donkey engine to do any good. Every- 
thing seemed to have been done when it was too late. The pumps 
fore and aft, he says, were not in order. 

The usual precautions or provision for a wreck were made by 
the company in the most niggardly and careless manner, if, indeed, 
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they can be said to have provided at all for any such emergency. 

And then, the management on board seems to have been bad, 
first, in permitting the water to fill the lower hold before it was 
known that the ship leaked dangerously, and then in not starting 
the donkey pump at once, and when it was found to be impossible 
to keep the water from putting out the fires (in which case she must 
inevitably fall into the trough of the sea,) to cut away her foremast. 
For she thus would have no means of keeping before the wind, nor of 
heading to it; no wonder that, in this helpless condition, she filled 
and sank. 

Of Captain Herndon, Mr. Dement thinks that he was wholly 
unequal to such a terrible situation; that he was a good and brave 
man and had all the amiable qualities, and that he acted according 
to his best judgment, but that he was handicapped by the criminal, 
heartless stinginess of his company, the steamship owners. The 
passengers appeared to be doing each what he thought best. Bailing 
companies were formed; some busied themselves in trying to con- 
struct rafts; others, completely unmanned, went to their staterooms 
and shut themselves in. Mr. Dement saw but one attempt made 
under the direction of the officers of the ship, to construct a raft, 
though others may have been made. 

On Friday (September 11,) about noon, a lunch was served, when 
the captain came down into the cabin and called on the waiters to 
come and help carry coal. Passengers soon after commenced bailing 
with buckets by passing them up from one to another. There was a 
scarcity of buckets; some had no handles and some soon broke; bar- 
rels were afterwards rigged to haul up with teacles, etc. Mr. Dement 
says he bailed thus Friday afternoon and all night and till Saturday 
afternoon about 4 o'clock, without a morsel to eat, when he con- 
cluded, as it was doing no good, to quit ; that the ship must founder 
very soon, as the water inside was filling her cabins, and outside was 
nearly up to her guards; that it was time to take care of himself, 
and although he despaired of his life, he determined to do all that 
could be done to save it, for there was hope so long as there was life. 

He went to his trunk, took out some papers of value and some 
money, and with is overcoat and life-preserver, went on deck and 
sat down on a trunk in one of the upper state rooms, and leaned 
back to get a little rest ; he slept, he thinks, perhaps two hours, when 
he awoke, the water had covered the spar-deck and the ship rolled 
helplessly in the trough of the sea. He awakened a man who was 
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asleep in the berth, and told him that the ship was sinking. He 
turned his feet out of the berth and said : "Oh, I guess not." 

Mr. Dement stepped outside the stateroom, and the water -v»as 
ankle high. He went to the wheel house and up on to the hurricane 
deck, to be as high as possible. It was then about 8 o'clock In tne 
evening. A wave came from the leeward side and ran partly over 
the deck, washing him between the escape pipe and the smoke stack, 
and then receded, when another heavy wave from the windward Bids 
washed over her, throwing a man against him, which forced him 
out from between the 'scape pipe and smoke stack, at which she be- 
gan to settle bodily, her stern going under first, until she was en- 
tirely submerged, when she sank — as Lucifer fell, "To rise no more!" 

Everything near her was drawn down in her mighty wake. Mr. 
Dement felt her under his feet no more, but was drawn down a 
great distance — he knows not how far; but he did not lose his con- 
sciousness; he was aware when he ceased going down — he held his 
breath as long as he could. His life-preserver brought him up with 
tremendous velocity, but before he came to the surface he lost his 
breath and began to strangle. But as he reached the upper air and 
cleared his throat and nostrils of salt water, he saw a short plank 
near him which he got onto. He soon saw a longer one and swam 
to it and secured it. He was all this time surrounded by human 
beings shrieking for help, and struggling in sheer desperation with 
the surging waves and eddies amid the darkness for their lives, and 
clinging frantically to each other and going down in utter despair 
ind exhaustion, while those who kept above water were gradually 
drifted from the scene of that dreadful maelstrom and from each 
other, to perish one by one, beneath the overwhelming waves. 

Mr. Dement floated near what appeared to be one of the wheel 
houses, with the bowing or semi-circular side up. He swam to it 
and climbed on it and was thus better able to keep at least his head 
out of water. On this, he and a man named Brown of Sacramento 
remained all that Saturday night and until they were picked up. De- 
ment says he had to keep most of the time partly in the water — for 
the wind was colder than the water — to keep him from getting 
chilled through. He had left his overcoat on the steamer, but Brown 
had on his overcoat and stood the cold pretty well and kept on top 
of the raft all the time. Each occupied a corner, and as they had a 
great tendency to sleep, they took turns in keeping each other awake 
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through the night. The waves washed over the raft almost con- 
stantly. They heard people halloing about them or in the distance 
most of the time till daylight. 

Sunday morning they saw a sail — the Norwegian bark "Ellen," 
making towards them, but it passed without seeing them. They tried 
to signal with a white handkerchief, but it was wet and of the color of 
the sea foam; they halloed themselves hoarse, but were not heard. 
She passed them twice, but finally by the aid of half a life-preserver, 
they had picked up, they were seen — it was their last chance! The 
barque made down towards them, and, after several attempts, got a 
line to them and hauled them onto her decks, and they were safe! 



